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THE   COUETING    OF    DINAH 
SHADD 

What  did  the  colonel's  lady  think  ? 

Nobody  never  knew. 
Somebody  asked  the  sergeant's  wife 

An'  she  told  'em  true. 
When  you  git  to  a  man  in  the  case 

They're  like  a  row  o'  pins, 
For  the  colonel's  lady  an'  Judy  O'Grady 

Are  sisters  under  their  skins. 

— Barrack  Room  Ballad. 

All  day  I  had  followed  at  the  heels  of  a 
pursuing  army,  engaged  on  one  of  the  finest 
battles  that  ever  camp  of  exercise  beheld. 
Thirty  thousand  troops  had  by  the  wisdom 
of  the  government  of  India  been  turned 
loose  over  a  few  thousand  square  miles  of 
country  to  practice  in  peace  what  they  would 
never  attempt  in  war.  Consequently  cav- 
alry charged  unshaken  infantry  at  the  trot; 
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infantry  captured  artillery  by  frontal  attacks, 
delivered  in  line  of  quarter  columns;  and 
mounted  infantry  skirmished  up  to  the 
wheels  of  an  armored  train,  which  carried 
nothing  more  deadly  than  a  twenty-five- 
pounder  Armstrong,  two  Nordeufeldts,  and 
a  few  score  volunteers,  all  cased  in  three- 
eighths-inch  boiler-plate.  Yet  it  was  a  very 
life-like  camp.  Operations  did  not  cease  at 
sundown;  nobody  knew  the  country,  and 
nobody  was  to  sjjare  man  or  horse.  There 
was  unending  cavalry  scouting,  and  almost 
unending  forced  work  over  broken  ground. 

The  Army  of  the  South  had  finally  pierced 
tiie  center  of  the  Army  of  the  North,  and 
was  pouring  through  the  gaj),  hot  foot,  to 
capture  a  city  of  strategic  importance.  Its 
front  extended  fanwisc,  the  sticks  being  rep- 
resented by  regiments  strung  out  along  the 
line  of  route  backward  to  tlie  divisional 
ti-ansport  columns,  and  all  the  lumber  that 
trails  behind  an  army  on  the  move.  On  its 
right  tlie  )>roken  left  of  the  Army  of  the 
North  was  flying  in  mass,  chased  by  the 
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Southern  hoi'se  and  hammei'ed  by  the  South- 
ern guns,  till  these  had  been  pushed  far  be- 
yond the  Ihnits  of  then*  last  suj)port.  Then 
the  flying  Army  of  the  North  sat  down  to 
rest,  while  the  elated  commandant  of  the 
pursuing  force  telegraphed  that  he  held  it  in 
check  and  observation. 

Unluckily  he  did  not  observe  that  three 
miles  to  his  right  flank  a  fljang  column 
of  Northern  horse,  with  a  detachment  of 
Ghoorkhas  and  British  troops,  had  been 
pushed  round  as  fast  as  the  falling  light  al- 
lowed, to  cut  across  the  entire  rear  of  the 
Southern  Army,  to  break,  as  it  were,  all  the 
ribs  of  the  fan  where  they  converged,  by 
striking  at  the  transport  reserve,  ammuni- 
tion, and  artQlery  supplies.  Their  instruc- 
tions were  to  go  in,  avoiding  a  few  scouts 
who  might  not  have  been  di-awn  off  by  the 
pursuit,  and  create  sufficient  excitement  to 
impress  the  Southern  Army  with  the  Avisdom 
of  guarding  their  own  flank  and  rear  before 
they  captured  cities.  It  was  a  pretty  maneu- 
ver, neatly  carried  out. 
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Speaking  for  the  second  division  of  the 
Southern  Army,  our  fix-st  intimation  of  it 
was  at  twilight,  when  the  artillery  were  la- 
boring in  deep  sand,  most  of  the  escort  were 
trying  to  help  them  out,  and  the  main  body 
of  the  infantry  had  gone  on.  A  Noah's  ark 
of  elephants,  camels,  and  the  mixed  menag- 
erie of  an  Indian  transport  train  bubbled  and 
squealed  behind  the  guns,  when  there  ap- 
peared from  nowhere  in  particular  British 
infantry  to  the  extent  of  three  companies, 
who  sprung  to  the  heads  of  the  gun  horses, 
and  brought  all  to  a  stand-still  amid  oaths 
and  cheers. 

' '  How's  that,  umpire  ? "  said  the  major 
commanding  the  attack,  and  with  one  voice 
the  drivers  and  limber  gunners  answered, 
"  Hout  !  "  while  the  colonel  of  artillery  sput- 
tered. 

' '  All  your  scouts  are  charging  our  main 
body, "  said  the  major.  ' '  Your  flanks  are  un- 
protected for  two  miles.  I  think  we'  ve  broken 
the  back  of  this  division.  And  listen  !  there 
go  the  Ghoorkhas  ! " 
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A  weak  fire  broke  from  the  rear  guard 
more  than  a  mile  away,  and  was  answered 
by  cheerful  howlings.  The  Ghoorkhas,  who 
should  have  swung  clear  of  the  second  divi- 
sion, had  stepped  on  its  tail  in  the  dark,  but, 
drawing  off,  hastened  to  reach  the  next  line, 
which  lay  almost  parallel  to  us,  five  or  six 
miles  away. 

Our  column  swayed  and  surged  irresolutely 
— three  batteries,  the  divisional  ammunition 
reserve,  the  baggage,  and  a  section  of  hospi- 
tal and  bearer  corps.  The  commandant  rue- 
fully promised  to  report  himself  "cut  up" 
to  the  nearest  umpire,  and  commending  his 
cavalry  and  all  other  cavalry  to  the  care  of 
Eblis,  toUed  on  to  resume  touch  with  the  i*est 
of  the  division. 

"We'll  bivouac  here  to-night,"  said  the 
major.  "I  have  a  notion  that  the  Goorkhas 
will  get  caught.  They  may  want  us  to  re- 
fonn  on.  Stand  easy  till  the  transport  gets 
away." 

A  hand  caught  my  beast's  bridle  and  led 
him  out  of  the  choking  dust  ;  a  larger  hand 
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deftly  canted  me  out  of  tlie  saddle,  and  two 
of  the  hugest  hands  in  the  world  received  nic 
sliding.  Pleasant  is  the  lot  of  the  special 
correspondent  who  falls  into  such  hands  as 
those  of  Privates  Mulvaney,  Ortheris,  and 
Learoyd. 

"An'  that's  all  right,"  said  the  Irishman, 
calmly.  "We  thought  we'd  find  you  some- 
wheres  here  by.  Is  there  anything  of  yours 
in  the  transport  ?    Orth'ris  '11  fetch  ut  out." 

Ortheris  did  "fetch  ut  out"  from  under 
the  trunk  of  an  elephant,  in  the  shape  of  a 
servant  and  an  animal,  both  laden  with 
medical  comforts.  The  little  man's  eyes 
sparkled. 

"  If  the  brutil  an'  licentious  soldiery  av 
these  parts  gets  sight  av  the  thruck,"  said 
Mulvaney,  making  practiced  investigation, 
"they'll  loot  ev'rything.  Tliey're  bein'  fed 
on  iron-filin's  an'  dog  biscuit  these  days,  but 
glory's  no  compensation  for  a  bellyache. 
Praise  be,  we're  here  to  protect  you,  sorr. 
Beer,  sausage,  bread  (soft,  an'  that's  a  cur'- 
osity),  soup  in  a  tin  ;  whisky  by  the  smell 
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av  ut,  an'  fowls.  Mother  av  Moses,  but  ye 
take  the  field  like  a  confectioner  !  'Tis  scan- 
d'lus." 

"'Ere's  a  orficer,"  said  Ortheris,  signifi- 
cantly. "  When  the  sergent's  done  lushin', 
the  privit  may  clean  the  pot. " 

I  bundled  several  things  into  Mulvaney's 
haversack  before  the  major's  hand  fell  on  my 
shoulder,  and  he  said,  tenderly:  "Requisi- 
tioned for  the  queen's  service.  Wolseley  was 
quite  wrong  about  special  correspondents. 
They  are  the  best  friends  of  the  soldier. 
Come  an'  take  pot-luck  with  us  to-night." 

And  so  it  hapjjened  amid  laughter  and 
shoutings  that  my  well-considered  commis- 
sariat melted  away  to  reappear  on  the  mess- 
table,  which  was  a  water-proof  sheet  spread 
on  the  ground.  The  flying  column  had  taken 
three  days'  rations  with  it,  and  there  be  few 
things  na.stier  than  government  rations — es- 
pecially when  government  is  experimenting 
with  German  toys.  Erhswurst,  tinned  beef, 
of  surpassing  tinniness,  compressed  vegeta- 
bles»  and  meat  biscuits  may  be  nourishing, 
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but  what  Thomas  Atkins  wants  is  bulk  in  his 
inside.  The  major,  assisted  by  his  brother 
officers,  purchased  goats  for  the  camp,  and 
so  made  the  experiment  of  no  effect.  Long 
before  the  fatigue-party  sent  to  collect  brush- 
wood had  returned,  the  men  were  settled 
down  by  their  valises,  kettles  and  pots  had 
appeared  from  the  surrounding  country,  and 
were  dangling  over  fires  as  the  kid  and 
the  compressed  vegetables  bubbled  together ; 
there  rose  a  cheerful  clinking  of  mess  tins, 
outrageous  demands  for  "  a  little  more  stuffin' 
with  that  there  liver  wing,"  and  gust  on  gust 
of  chaff  as  pointed  as  a  bayonet  and  as  deli- 
cate as  a  gun-butt. 

"  The  boys  are  in  good  temper,"  said  the 
major.  "They'll  be  singing  presently. 
Well,  a  night  like  this  is  enough  to  keep 
them  happy." 

Over  our  heads  burned  the  wonderful 
Indian  stars,  which  are  not  all  pricked  in  on 
one  plane,  but  preserving  an  orderly  per- 
spective, draw  the  eye  through  the  velvet 
darkness  of  the  void  up  to  the  barred  doors 
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of  heaven  itself.  The  earth  was  a  gray- 
shadow  more  unreal  than  the  sky.  We 
could  hear  her  breathing  lightly  in  the 
pauses  between  the  howling  of  the  jackals, 
the  movement  of  the  wind  in  the  tamarisks, 
and  the  fitful  mutter  of  musketry  fire  leagues 
away  to  the  left.  A  native  woman  in  some 
unseen  hut  began  to  sing,  the  mail  train 
thundered  past  on  its  way  to  Delhi,  and  a 
roosting  crow  cawed  drowsUy.  Then  there 
was  a  belt-loosening  silence  about  the  fires, 
and  the  even  breathing  of  the  crowded  earth 
took  up  the  story. 

The  men,  full  fed,  turned  to  tobacco  and 
song— their  officers  with  them.  Happy  is 
the  subaltern  who  can  win  the  approval  of 
the  musical  critics  in  his  regiment,  and  is 
honored  among  the  more  intricate  step  dan- 
cers. By  him,  as  by  liim  who  plays  cricket 
craftily,  will  Thomas  Atkins  stand  in  time 
of  need  when  he  will  let  a  better  officer  go 
on  alone.  The  ruined  tombs  of  forgotten 
Mussulman  saints  heard  the  ballad  of  '  'Agra 
Town,'  "The  Buffalo  Batterj-,"  "Marching 
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to  Kabul,"'  "The  Long,  Long  Indian  Day," 
"The  Place  Where  the  Punka  Coolie  Died," 
and  that  crashing  chorus  which  announces 

"  Youth's  daring  spirit,  manhood's  fire, 
Firm  hand  and  eagle  eye 
Must  he  acquire  who  would  aspire 
To  see  tho  gray  boar  die." 

To-day,  of  all  those  jovial  thieves  who  ap- 
propriated my  commissariat,  and  lay  and 
laughed  round  that  water-proof  sheet,  not 
one  remains.  They  went  to  camps  that  were 
not  of  exercise  and  battles  without  umpires. 
Burma,  the  Soudan,  and  the  frontier  fever 
and  fight  took  them  in  their  time. 

I  drifted  across  to  the  men's  fires  in  search 
of  Mulvaney,  whom  I  found  strategically 
greasing  his  feet  by  the  blaze.  There  is 
nothing  particularly  lovely  in  the  sight  of  a 
private  thus  engaged  after  a  long  day's 
march,  but  when  you  reflect  on  the  exact 
proportion  of  the  "  might,  majesty,  domin- 
ion, and  jtower  "  of  the  British  Empire  that 
stands  on  those  feet,  you  take  an  interest  in 
the  proceedings. 
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"There's  a  blister— bad  luck  to  ut! — on 
the  heel,"  said  Mulvaney.  "I  can't  touch 
ut.     Prick  ut  out,  little  man." 

Ortheris  produced  his  housewife,  eased  the 
trouble  with  a  needle,  stabbed  Mulvaney  in 
the  calf  with  the  same  weapon,  and  was  in- 
continently kicked  into  the  fire. 

"I've  bruk  the  best  av  my  toes  over  you, 
ye  grinnin'  child  av  disruption  1 "  said  Mul- 
vaney, sitting  cross-legged  and  nursing  his 
feet;  then,  seeing  me:  "  Oh,  ut's  you,  sorr! 
Be  welkim,  an'  take  that  maraudin'  scutt's 
place.  Jock,  hold  him  down  on  the  cindhers 
for  a  bit." 

But  Ortheris  escaped  and  went  elsewhere 
as  I  took  possession  of  the  hollow  he  had 
scraped  for  himself  and  lined  with  his  great- 
coat. Learoyd,  on  the  (Aher  side  of  the  fire, 
grinned  affably,  and  in  a  minute  fell  asleep. 

"There's  the  height  a  v  politeness  for  you," 
said  Mulvaney,  lighting  his  pipe  with  a  flam- 
ing branch.  ' '  But  Jock's  eaten  half  a  box  a  v 
your  sardines  at  wan  gulp,  an'  I  think  the 
tin  too.  "S^liat's  the  best  wid  you,  sorr  ;  an' 
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how  did  you  happen  to  be  on  the  losin'  side 
this  day  when  we  captured  you  ? " 

"The  Army  of  the  South  is  winning  all 
along  the  line,"  I  said. 

"Then  that  line's  the  hangman's  rope, 
savin'  your  presence.  You'll  learn  to-mor- 
row how  we  rethreated  to  dhraw  thim  on 
before  we  made  thim  trouble,  an'  that's  what 
a  woman  does.  By  the  same  tokin,  we'll 
be  attacked  before  the  dawnin',  an'  ut  would 
be  betther  not  to  slip  your  boots.  How  do  I 
know  that  ?  By  the  light  av  pure  reason. 
Here  are  three  companies  av  us  ever  so  far 
inside  av  the  enemy's  flank,  an'  a  crowd  av 
roarin',  t'arin',  an'  squealin'  cavalry  gone  on 
just  to  turn  out  the  whole  nest  av  thim.  Av 
course  the  enemy  will  pursue  by  brigades 
like  as  not,  an'  then  we'll  have  to  run  for  ut. 
Mark  my  words.  I  am  av  the  opinion  av 
Polonius  whin  he  said,  '  Don't  figlit  vid  ivry 
scutt  for  the  pure  joy  av  fightin'  ;  but  if  you 
do,  knock  the  nose  av  him  first  an'  frc- 
quint  ! '  We  ought  to  ha'  gone  on  an' 
helped  the  Goorkhas." 
12 
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' '  But  Tvhat  do  you  know  about  Polonius  ? " 
I  demanded.  This  was  a  new  side  of  Mul- 
vaney's  character. 

"All  that  Shakespeare  ever  wrote,  an'  a 
dale  more  than  the  gallery  shouted,"  said 
the  man  of  war,  carefully  lacing  his  boots. 
"Did  I  not  tell  you  av  Silver's  Theater  in 
Dublin  whin  I  was  younger  than  I  am  now 
an'  a  patron  av  the  drama  ?  Ould  Silver 
wud  never  pay  actor,  man  or  woman,  their 
just  dues,  an'  by  consequence  his  comp'nies 
was  collapsible  at  the  last  minut'.  Then  the 
bhoys  would  clamor  to  take  a  part,  an'  oft 
as  not  ould  Silver  made  thim  pay  for  the  fun. 
Faith,  I've  seen  Hamlut  played  wid  a  new 
black  eye,  an'  the  queen  as  full  as  a  cornu- 
copia. I  remember  wanst  Hogin,  that  'listed 
in  the  Black  Tyrone  an'  was  shot  in  South 
Africa,  he  sejuced  ould  Silver  intogivin'  him 
Hamlut's  part  instead  av  me,  that  had  a  fine 
fancy  for  rhetoric  in  those  days.  Av  course 
I  wint  into  the  gallery  an'  began  to  fill  the 
pit  wid  other  people's  hats,  an'  I  passed  the 
time  av  day  to  Hogin  walkin'  through  Den- 
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mark  like  a  hamstrung  mule  wid  a  pall  on 
his  back.  'Hamlut,'  sez  I,  'there's  a  hole 
in  your  heel.  Pull  up  your  shtockins,  Ham- 
lut,'sez  I.  'Hamlut,  Hamlut,  for  the  love 
av  decincy  dhrop  that  skull,  an'  pull  up 
your  shtockins.'  The  whole  house  began  to 
tell  him  that.  He  stopped  his  soliloquishms 
mid  between.  '  My  shtockins  may  be  comin' 
down  or  they  may  not,'  sez  he,  screwin'  his 
eye  into  the  gallery,  for  well  he  knew  who 
I  was  ;  '  but  afther  the  perform  ince  is  over 
me  an'  the  Ghost  '11  trample  the  guts  out  av 
you,  Terence,  wid  your  ass's  bray.'  An' 
that's  how  I  come  to  know  about  Hamlut. 
Eyah  !  Those  days,  those  days  !  Did  you 
iver  have  onendin'  developmint  aja'  nothin'  to 
pay  for  it  in  your  life,  sorr  ? " 

"Never  without  having  to  pay,"  I  said. 

' '  That's  thrue.  'Tis  mane,  whin  you  con- 
sidher  on  ut ;  but  ut's  the  same  wid  horse  or 
f  ut.  A  headache  if  you  dhrink,  an'  a  belly- 
ache if  you  eat  too  much,  an'  a  heartache  to 
kape  all  down.  Faith,  the  beast  only  gets 
the  colic,  an'  he's  the  lucky  man." 
14 
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He  dropped  his  head  and  stared  into  the 
fire,  fingering  his  mustache  the  while.  From 
the  far  side  of  the  bivouac  the  voice  of  Cor- 
bet Nolan,  senior  subaltern  of  B  Company, 
uplifted  itself  in  an  ancient  and  much-appre- 
ciated song  of  sentiment,  the  men  moan- 
ing melodiously  behind  him  : 

"  The  north  wind  blew  coldly,  she  drooped  from 
that  hour. 
My  own  little  Kathleen,  my  sweet  little  Kathleen, 
Kathleen,  my  Kathleen,  Kathleen  O'Moore  !" 

"with  forty-five  o's  in  the  last  word.  Even  at 
that  distance  you  might  have  cut  the  soft 
South  IrLsli  accent  with  a  shovel. 

"For  all  we  take  we  must  pay  ;  but  the 
price  is  cruel  high,"  murmured  Mulvaney 
when  the  chorus  had  ceased. 

"What's  the  trouble?"  I  said,  gently,  for 
I  knew  that  he  was  a  man  of  an  inextinguish- 
able sorrow. 

"Hear  now,"  said  he.  "  Ye  knoAV  what  I 
ura  now.  I  know  what  I  mint  to  bo  at  the 
Ix'ginnin'  av  my  service.  IVo  tould  yen 
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time  an'  again,  an'  what  I  have  not,  Dinah 
Shadd  has.  An'  what  am  I  ?  Oh,  Mary- 
Mother  av  Hiven  !  an  ould  dhrunken,  un- 
trustable  baste  av  a  privit  that  has  seen  the 
regiment  change  out  from  colonel  to  drum- 
mer-boy, not  wanst  or  twicet,  but  scores  av 
times  !  Ay,  scores  !  An'  me  not  so  near 
gettin'  promotion  as  in  the  furst.  An'  me 
livin'  on  an'  kapin'  clear  o'  Clink  not  by  my 
own  good  conduck,  but  the  kindness  av  some 
orficer — bhoy  yovmg  enough  to  be  son  to  me ! 
Do  I  not  knoAV  ut  ?  Can  I  not  tell  whin  I'm 
passed  over  at  p'rade,  tho'  I'm  rockin'  full  av 
liquor  an'  ready  to  fall  all  in  wan  piece,  such 
as  even  a  suckin'  child  might  see,  bekajse, 
'  Oh,  'tis  only  ould  Mulvaney  ! '  An'  whin 
I'm  let  ofP  in  the  ord'ly-room,  through  some 
thrick  av  the  tongue  an'  a  ready  answer  an' 
the  ould  man's  mercy,  is  ut  smilin'  I  feel 
whin  I  fall  away  an'  go  back  to  Dinah  Shadd, 
thryin'  to  carry  ut  all  off  as  a  joke  ?  Not  I. 
'Tis  hell  to  me — dumb  hell  through  ut  all ; 
an'  the  next  time  whin  the  fit  comes  I  will 
be  as  bad  again.  Good  cause  the  reg'ment 
16 
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has  to  know  me  for  ths  best  soldier  in  ut. 
Better  caiise  have  I  to  know  mesilf  for  the 
worst  man.  I'm  only  fit  to  tache  the  new 
drafts  what  I'll  never  learn  myself  ;  an'  I 
am  sure  as  tho'  I  heard  ut,  that  the  minut 
wan  av  these  pink-eyed  recruities  gets  away 
from  my  '  Mind  ye,  now,'  an'  '  Listen  to  this, 
Jim,  bhoy,'  sure  I  am  that  the  sergint  houlds 
me  up  to  him  for  a  warnin'.  So  I  tache,  as 
they  say  at  musketry  instruction,  by  dii-ect 
an'  ricochet  fire.  Lord  be  good  to  me  !  for 
I  have  stud  some  trouble." 

"Lie  down  and  go  to  sleep,"  said  I,  not 
being  able  to  comfort  or  advise.  "You'x-e 
the  best  man  in  the  regiment,  and,  next  to 
Ortheris,  the  biggest  fool.  Lie  down,  and 
wait  till  we're  attacked.  What  force  will 
they  turn  out  ?    Guns,  think  you  ? " 

"Thry  that  wid  yoixr  lorrds  an'  ladies, 
twistin'  an'  turnin'  the  talk,  tho'  you  mint 
ut  well.  Ye  cud  say  nothin'  to  help  me  ; 
an'  yet  ye  never  knew  wliat  cause  I  had  to 
be  what  I  am." 

"Begin  at  the  beginning  and  go  on  to  the 
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end,"  I  said,  royally.  "But  rake  up  the  fire 
a  bit  first. ''  I  passed  Ortheris's  bayonet  for 
a  poker. 

' '  That  shows  how  little  you  know  what  to 
do,"  said  Mulvaney,  putting  it  aside.  "Fire 
takes  all  the  heart  out  av  the  steel,  an'  the 
next  time,  may  be,  that  our  little  man  is 
fightin'  for  his  life  his  brad-awl  11  break, 
an'  so  you'll  'ave  killed  him,  manin'  no 
more  than  to  kape  yourself  warm.  'Tis  a 
recruitie's  thrick  that.  Pass  the  cl'anin'- 
rod,  sorr." 

I  snuggled  down,  abashed,  and  after  an 
interval  the  low,  even  voice  of  Mulvaney 
began. 

"Did  I  ever  tell  you  how  Dinah  Shadd 
came  to  be  wife  av  mine? " 

I  dissembled  a  burning  anxiety  that  I  had 
felt  for  some  months — ever  since  Dinah 
Shadd,  the  strong,  the  patient,  and  the  in- 
finitely tender,  had,  of  her  own  good  love 
and  free-will,  washed  a  shirt  for  me,  mov- 
ing in  a  barren  land  where  washing  was 
not. 
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"I  can't  remember,"  I  said,  casually. 
"Was  it  before  or  after  you  made  love  to 
Annie  Bragin,  and  got  no  satisfaction." 

The  story  of  Annie  Bragin  is  written  in 
another  place.  It  is  one  of  the  many  epi- 
sodes m  Mulvaney's  checkered  career. 

"  Before— before— long  before  was  that 
business  av  Annie  Bragin  an'  the  corp'ril's 
ghost.  Never  woman  was  the  worse  for  me 
whui  I  had  married  Dinah.  There's  a  time 
for  all  things,  an'  I  know  how  to  kape  all 
things  in  place— barrin'  the  dhrink,  that 
kapes  me  in  my  place,  wid  no  hope  av  comin' 
to  be  aught  else." 

"Begin  at  the  beginning,"  I  insisted. 
"Mrs.  Mulvaney  told  me  that  you  married 
her  when  you  were  quartered  in  Krab  Bokhar 
barracks." 

"An'  the  same  is  a  cess-pit,"  said  Mul- 
vaney, piously.  "She  spoke  thrue,  did 
Dinah.  'Twas  this  way.  Talkin'  av  that, 
have  ye  iver  fallen  in  love,  sorr? " 

I  preserved   tlio   silence   of   the  damned. 

Mulvaney  continued : 
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"  Thin  I  will  assume  that  ye  have  not.  I 
did.  In  the  days  av  my  youth,  as  I  have 
more  than  wanst  tould  you,  I  was  a  man 
that  filled  the  eye  an'  delighted  the  so\vl  av 
women.  Niver  man  was  hated  as  I  have 
been.  Niver  man  was  loved  as  I — no,  not 
within  half  a  day's  march  av  ut.  For  the 
first  five  years  av  my  service,  whin  I  was 
what  I  wud  give  my  sowl  to  be  now,  I  tuk 
whatever  was  widin  my  reach  an'  digested 
ut,  o,n'  that's  more  than  most  men  can  say. 
Dhrink  I  tuk,  an'  ut  did  me  no  harm.  By 
the  hollow  av  hiven,  I  could  play  wid  four 
women  at  wanst,  an'  kape  thim  from  findin' 
out  anything  about  the  other  three,  and 
smile  like  a  full-blown  marigold  through  ut 
all.  Dick  Coulhan,  of  the  battery  we'll  have 
down  on  us  to-night,  could  dhrive  his  team 
no  better  than  I  mine ;  an'  I  hild  the  worser 
cattle.  An'  so  I  lived  an'  "30  I  was  happy, 
till  afther  that  business  wid  Annie  Bragin — 
she  that  turned  me  off  as  cool  as  a  meat-safe, 
an'  taught  me  where  I  stud  in  the  mind  av  an 
honest  woman.  'Twas  no  sweet  dose  to  take. 
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"  Af  ther  that  I  sickened  awhile,  an'  tuk 
thought  to  my  reg"  mental  work,  conceiting 
mesilf  I  wud  study  an'  be  a  sargint,  an'  a 
major-gineral  twinty  minutes  afther  that. 
But  on  top  o'  tny  ambitiousness  there  was 
an  empty  place  in  my  sowl,  an'  me  own 
opinion  av  mesilf  cud  not  fill  ut.  Sez  I  to 
mesilf :  '  Terence,  you're  a  great  man  an' 
the  best  set  up  in  the  reg'ment.  Go  on  an' 
get  promotion.'  Sez  mesilf  to  me,  'What 
for? '  Sez  I  to  mesilf,  '  For  the  glory  av 
ut. '  Sez  mesilf  to  me,  '  Will  that  fill  these 
two  strong  arrums  av  yours,  Terence? '  '  Go 
to  the  devil,'  sez  I  to  mesilf.  'Go  to  the 
married  lines,'  sez  mesilf  to  me.  '  'Tis  the 
same  thing,'  sez  I  to  mesilf.  'Av  you're  the 
same  man,  ut  is,'  sez  mesilf  to  me.  An'  wid 
that  I  considhered  on  ut  a  long  while.  Did 
you  iver  feel  that  way,  sorr?  " 

I  snored  gently,  knowing  that  if  Mulvaney 
were  uninterrupted  he  would  go  on.  The 
clamor  from  the  bivouac  fires  beat  up  to  the 
stars  as  the  rival  singers  of  the  companies 
were  pitted  against  each  other. 
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"  So  I  felt  that  way,  an'  a  bad  time  ut  was. 
Wanst,  bein'  a  fool,  I  went  into  the  married 
lines,  more  for  the  sake  av  spakin'  to  our 
ould  color-sai'gint  Shadd  than  for  any  thruck 
wid  wimmen-folk.  I  was  a  corp'ril  then — 
reJLiced  aftherwards;  but  a  corpVil  then. 
I've  got  a  photograft  av  mesilf  to  prove  ut. 
'  You'll  take  a  cup  av  tay  wid  us? '  sez  he.  '  I 
will  that, '  I  sez ;  '  tho'  tay  is  not  my  di  varsion. ' 
'  'Twud  be  better  for  you  if  ut  were,'  sez  ould 
Mother  Shadd.  An'  she  had  ought  to  know, 
for  Shadd,  in  the  ind  av  his  service,  dhrank 
bung-full  each  night. 

' '  Wid  that  I  tuk  off  my  gloves — there  was 
pipe-clay  in  thim  so  that  they  stud  alone — 
an'  pulled  up  my  chair,  lookin'  round  at  the 
china  ornamints  an'  bits  av  things  in  the 
Shadds'  quarters.  They  were  things  tbat 
belong  to  a  woman,  an'  no  camp  kit,  here 
to-day  an'  dishipated  next.  '  You're  comfort- 
able in  this  place,  sargint,'  sez  I.  "Tis  the 
wife  that  did  ut.  boy,'  sez  he,  pointin'  the 
stem  av  his  pipe  to  ould  Mother  Shadd,  an' 
she  smacked  the  top  av  his  bald  head  apon 
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the  compliment.  '  That  manes  you  want 
money,'  sez  she. 

"An'  thin — an'  thin  "whiu  the  kettle  was 
to  be  filled,  Dinah  came  in — my  Dinah — her 
sleeves  rowled  up  to  the  elbow,  an'  her  hair 
in  a  gowlden  glory  over  her  forehead,  the 
big  blue  ej'es  beneath  twiuklin'  like  stars  on 
a  frosty  night,  an'  the  tread  of  her  two  feet 
lighter  than  waste  paper  from  the  colonel's 
basket  in  ord'ly-room  when  ut's  emptied. 
Bein'  but  a  shlip  av  a  gu'l,  she  went  pink  at 
seein'  me,  an'  I  twisted  me  mustache  an' 
looked  at  a  pictui*e  forninst  the  wall.  Never 
show  a  woman  that  ye  care  the  snap  av  a 
finger  for  her,  an'  begad  she'll  come  bleatin' 
to  your  boot  heels." 

' '  I  suppose  that's  why  you  followed  Annie 
Bragin  till  everybody  in  the  married  quar- 
ters laughed  at  you,"  said  I,  remembering 
that  unhallowed  wooing,  and  casting  oft'  tlie 
disguise  of  drowsiness. 

"  I'm  laj'in'  down  the  gin'ral  tlieory  of  the 
attack,"  said  Mulvaney,  driving  1  lis  foot  into 
the  dying  fire.  "If  you  read  the  'Soldier's 
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Pocket-Book,'  which  never  any  soldier  reads, 

you'll  see  that  there  are  exceptions.     When 

Dinah  was  out  av  the  door  (an'  'twas  as  tho' 

the  sunlight  had    gone    too),    '  Mother   av 

Hiven,   sargiut ! '  sez    I,    '  but  is  that  your 

daughter?'     'I've  believed  that  way  these 

eighteen  years,'  sez  ould  Shadd,   his  eyes 

twinklin'.     'But  Mrs.  Shadd  has  her  OAvn 

opinion,  like  ivry  other  woman.'     "Tis  wid 

yours  this  time,  for  a  mericle,'  sez  Mother 

Shadd.    '  Then  why,  in  the  name  av  fortune, 

did  I  never  see  her  before?' sez  I.     'Bekase 

you've  been  thraipsin'  round  wid  the  married 

women  these  three  years  past.     She  was  a 

bit  av  a  child  till  last  year,  an'  she  shot  up 

wid  the  spring,'  sez  ould  Mother  Shadd.    '  I'll 

thraipse    no    more, '    sez    I.     '  D'you    mane 

that? '  sez  ould  Mother  Shadd,  lookin'  at  me 

sideways,  like  a  hen  looks  at  a  hawk  whin 

the  chickens  are  runnin'  free.     'Thry  me, 

an'  tell,'  sez  I.     Wid  that  I  pulled  on  my 

gloves,  dhrank  off  the  tea,  an'  wint  out  av 

the  house  as  stiff  as  at  gen'ral  p'rade,  for  well 

I  knew  that  Dinah  Shadd's  eyes  were  in  the 
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small  av  my  back  out  av  the  scullery  win- 
dow. Faith,  that  was  the  only  time  I 
mourned  I  was  not  a  cavlryman,  for  the 
sake  av  the  spurs  to  jingle. 

"I  wint  out  to  think,  an'  I  did  a  powerful 
lot  av  thinkin',  but  ut  all  came  round  to  that 
shhp  av  a  girl  in  the  dotted  blue  dhress,  wid 
the  blue  eyes  an'  the  sparkil  in  them.  Thin 
I  kept  off  canteen,  an'  I  kept  to  the  married 
quarthers  or  near  by  on  the  chanst  av  meetin' 
Dinah.  Did  I  meet  her !  Oh,  my  time  past, 
did  I  not,  wid  a  lump  in  my  throat  as  big  as 
my  valise,  an'  my  heart  goin'  like  a  farrier's 
forge  on  a  Saturday  mornin' !  'Twas  '  Good- 
day  to  ye.  Miss  Dinah,'  an'  'Good-day  t'you, 
corp'ril,'  for  a  week  or  two,  an'  divil  a  bit 
further  could  I  get,  bekaze  av  the  respict  I 
had  to  that  girl  that  I  cud  ha'  broken  betune 
finger  an'  thumb." 

Here  I  giggled  as  I  recalled  the  gigantic 
figure  of  Dinah  Shadd  when  she  handed  me 
my  shirt. 

"Ye    may    laugh,''    grunted    Mulvaney. 
"But I'm  speakin'  the  trut',  an'  'tis  you  that 
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are  in  fault.  Dinah  was  a  girl  that  wud  ha' 
taken  the  imxieriousness  out  av  the  Duchess 
av  Clonmel  in  those  days.  Flower  hand, 
foot  av  shod  air,  an'  the  eyes  av  the  mornin' 
she  had.  That  is  my  wife  to-day— ould  Di- 
nah, an'  never  aught  else  than  Dinah  Shadd 
to  me. 

"'Twas  after  three  weeks  standin'  off  an' 
on,  an'niver  maldn' headway  excipt  through 
the  eyes,  that  a  little  drummer-boy  gi'inned 
in  me  face  whin  I  had  admonished  him  wid 
the  buckle  av  my  belt  for  riotin'  all  over  the 
jilace.  '  An'  I'm  not  the  only  wan  that 
doesn't  kape  to  barricks,'  sez  he.  I  tuk  him 
by  the  scruff  av  his  neck — my  heart  was 
hung  on  a  hair-thrigger  those  days,  you  will 
understand — an',  'Out  wid  ut,'  sez  I,  'or  I'll 
lave  no  bone  av  you  unbruk.'  'Speak  to 
Dempsey,'  sez  he,  howlin'.  '  Dempsey  which,' 
sez  I,  '  ye  unwashed  limb  av  Satan  ? '  'Of 
the  Bobtailed  Dhragoons,'  sez  he.  '  He's  seen 
her  home  from  her  aunt's  house  in  the  civil 
lines  four  times  this  fortnight.'  '  Child,'  sez 
I,  dhroppin'  him,  'your  tongue's  stronger 
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than  your  body.     Go  to  your  quarters,    I'm 
sorry  I  dliressed  you  down.' 

'  'At  that  I  went  f ovir  ways  to  wanst  huntin' 
Dempsey.  I  was  mad  to  thmk  that  wid  all 
my  au's  among  women  I  shud  ha'  been 
ch'ated  by  a  basin-faced  fool  av  a  cav'lry- 
man  not  fit  to  trust  on  a  mule  thrunk.  Pres- 
intly  I  found  him  in  our  lines— the  Bobtails 
was  quartered  next  us— an'  a  tallowy,  top- 
heavy  son  av  a  she-mule  he  was,  wid  his  big 
brass  spurs  an'  his  plastrons  on  his  epigastons 
an'  all.     But  he  niver  flinched  a  hair. 

"'A  word  wid  you,  Dempsey,'  sez  I. 
'  You've  walked  wid  Dinah  Shadd  four  tunes 
this  fortnight  gone.' 

'"What's  that  to  you?'  sez  he.  'I'll 
walk  forty  times  more,  an'  forty  on  top  av 
that,  'e  shovel-futted  clod-breakin'  infantry 
lance-corp'ril. ' 

"  Before  I  could  gyard  he  had  his  gloved 
fist  home  on  me  clieek,  an'  down  I  went  full 
sprawl.  'Will  that  content  you?'  sez  he, 
bio  win'  on  his  knuckles  for  all  the  world  like 
a  Scots  Grays  orfccr.  'Content?'  sez  I. 
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'For  your  own  sake,  man,  take  off  your 
spurs,  peel  your  jackut,  and  onglove.  'Tis 
the  beginnin'  av  the  overture.     Stand  up  ! ' 

"  He  stud  all  he  knew,  but  he  niver  peeled 
his  jackut,  an'  his  shoulders  had  no  fair 
play.  I  was  fightin'  for  Dinah  Shadd  an' 
that  cut  on  me  cheek.  What  hope  had  he 
forninst  me  ?  '  Stand  up  ! '  sez  I,  time  an' 
again,  when  he  was  beginnin'  to  quarter  the 
ground  an'  gyard  high  an'  go  large.  '  This 
isn't  riding-school,' sez  I,  'Oh,  man,  stand 
up,  an'  let  me  get  at  ye  ! '  But  whin  I  saw 
he  wud  be  runnin'  about,  I  grup  his  shtock 
in  me  left  an'  his  waist-belt  in  me  right  an' 
swung  him  clear  to  me  right  front,  head 
undher,  hehammerin'  me  nose  till  the  wind 
Avas  knocked  out  av  him  on  the  bare  ground, 
' Stand  up,'  sez  I,  '  or  I'll  kick  your  head  into 
your  chest.'  An'  I  wud  ha'  done  ut,  too,  so 
ragin'  mad  I  was. 

"  '  Me  collar-bone's  bruk,'  sez  he.  'Help 
me  back  to  Lines.  I'U  walk  wid  her  no  more.' 
So  I  helped  him  back." 

"And  was  his  collar-bone  broken?"     I 
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asked,  for  I  fancied  that  only  Learoyd  could 
neatly  accomplish  that  terrible  blow. 

' '  He  pitched  on  his  left  shoulder-point.  Ut 
■\vas.  Next  day  the  news  was  in  both  bar- 
ricks  ;  an'  whin  I  met  Dinah  Shadd  wid  a 
cheek  like  all  the  reg'mintal  tailors'  samples, 
there  was  no  '  Good-mornin',  corp'ril,'  or 
aught  else.  'An'  what  have  I  done.  Miss 
Shadd,'  says  I,  very  bould,  plantin'  mesilf 
f orninst  her,  '  that  ye  should  not  pass  the  time 
of  day  ? ' 

"  '  Ye've  half  killed  rough-rider  Dempsey,' 
sez  she,  her  dear  blue  eyes  fillin'  up. 

' ' '  May  be, '  sez  I.  '  Was  he  a  friend  av  yours 
that  saw  ye  home  four  times  in  a  fortnight  ? ' 

"'Yes,'  sez  she,  very  bould;  but  her 
mouth  was  down  at  the  corners.  '  An'— an' 
what's  that  to  you  ? ' 

'"Ask  Dempsey,'  sez  I,  purtendin'  to  go 
away. 

' ' '  Did  you  fight  for  me  then,  ye  silly  man? ' 
she  sez,  tho'  she  knew  ut  all  along. 

"  'Who  else?'  sez  I  ;  an'  I  tuk  wan  pace 

to  the  front. 
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"  '  I  wasn't  wortli  ut,'  sez  she,  fingerin'  her 
apron. 

"' That's  for  me  to  say,'  sez  I.  'Shall  I 
say  ut  ? ' 

"  'Yes,'  sez  she,  in  a  saint's  whisper  ;  an' 
at  that  I  explained  niesilf  ;  an'  she  toukl  me 
that  ivry  man  that  is  a  man,  an'  many  that 
is  a  woman,  hears  wanst  in  his  life. 

"  '  But  what  made  ye  cry  at  startin',  Dinah 
darlin'  ? '  sez  I. 

"'Your — your  bloody  cheek,'  says  she, 
duckin'  her  little  head  down  on  my  sash  (I 
was  duty  for  the  day),  an'  whimperin'  like  a 
sorrowful  angel. 

"  Now  a  man  cud  take  that  two  ways.  I 
tuk  ut  as  pleased  me  best,  an'  my  first  kiss 
wid  ut.  Mother  av  Innocence  !  but  I  kissed 
her  on  the  tip  av  the  nose  an'  undher  the 
eye,  an'  a  girl  that  lets  a  kiss  come  tumble- 
ways  like  that  has  never  been  kissed  before. 
Take  note  av  that,  sorr.  Thin  we  wint, 
hand  in  hand,  to  ould  Mother  Shadd  like  two 
little  childher,  an'  she  said  it  was  no  bad 
thing  ;  an'  ould  Shadd  nodded  behind  his 
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pipe,  an'  Dinah  ran  away  to  her  own  room. 
That  day  I  throd  on  rollin'  clouds.  All 
earth  was  too  small  to  hould  me.  Begad,  I 
cud  ha'  picked  the  sun  out  av  the  sky  for  a 
live  coal  to  me  pipe,  so  magnificent  I  was. 
But  I  tuk  recruities  at  squad  drill,  an'  began 
with  general  battahon  advance  whin  I 
should  ha'  been  balance-steppin'  em.  Eyah ! 
that  day  1  that  day ! " 

A  very  long  pause.     "  Well  ? "  said  I. 

"  It  was  all  Avrong,"  said  Mulvaney,  with 
an  enormous  sigh.  ' '  An'  sure  I  know  that 
ev'ry  bit  uv  ut  was  me  own  fooHshness. 
Tliat  night  I  tuk  may  be  the  half  av  three 
pints — not  enough  to  turn  the  hair  of  a  man 
in  liis  natural  sinses.  But  I  was  more  than 
half  dhrunk  wid  pure  joy,  an'  that  canteen 
beer  was  so  much  whisky  to  me.  I  can't 
tell  how  ut  came  about,  but  beka.se  I  had  no 
thought  for  any  wan  except  Dinali,  bekase  I 
liadn't  slipped  her  little  white  arms  from  me 
neck  five  minutes,  bekase  tlio  V)reath  av  her 
kiss  was  not  gone  from  my  mouth,  I  must  go 
til  rough  the  married  lines  on  me  way  to 
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quarthers,  an'  I  must  stay  talkin'  to  a  red- 
headed Mullengar  heifer  av  a  girl,  Judy 
Sheehy,  that  was  daughter  to  Mother  Sheehy, 
the  wife  av  Nick  Sheeliy,  the  canteen-sargint 
— the  black  curse  av  Shielygh  he  on  the  whole 
brood  that  are  above  groun'  this  day  ! 

' ' '  An'  what  are  ye  houldin'  your  head  that 
high  for,  corp'ril  ? "  sez  Judy.  '  Come  in  an' 
thry  a  cup  av  tay,'  she  sez,  standin'  in  the 
door-way. 

' '  Bein'  an  onbustable  fool,  an'  thinkin'  av 
anythin'  but  tay,  I  wint. 

"  '  Mother's  at  canteen,'  sez  Judy,  smoothin' 
the  hair  av  hers  that  was  like  red  snakes,  an' 
lookin'  at  nie  corner- ways  out  av  her  green 
cat's  eyes.     '  Ye  will  not  mind,  corp'ril  ? ' 

"'I  can  endure,'  sez  I.  '  Ould  Mother 
Sheehy  bein'  no  divarsion  av  mine,  nor  her 
daughter  too. '  Judy  fetched  the  tea-things 
an'  put  thim  on  the  table,  leanin'  over  me 
very  close  to  get  them  square.  I  dhrew  back, 
thinkin'  of  Dinah. 

"  'Is  ut  afraid  you  are  av  a  girl  alone?' 
sez  Judy. 
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"  '  No, '  sez  I.     '  Why  should  I  be  ? ' 

"'That  rests  vdd  the  ghl,'  sez  Judy, 
dhrawiu'  her  chair  next  to  miue. 

"  '  Thin  there  let  ut  rest,'  sez  I ;  an'  thinldn' 
I'd  been  a  trifle  onpolite,  I  sez,  '  The  tay's  not 
quite  sweet  enough  for  me  taste.  Put  your 
little  finger  in  the  cup,  Judy;  'twill  make  ut 
necthar. ' 

"  '  "What's  necthar? '  sez  she. 

"  'So  me  thin'  very  sweet,'  sez  I;  an'  for  the 
sinful  life  av  me  I  cud  not  help  lookin'  at  her 
out  av  the  corner  av  my  eye,  as  I  was  used 
to  look  at  a  woman. 

"  '  Go  on  wid  ye,  corp'ril,'  sez  she.  '  You're 
a  flirt.' 

"  '  On  me  sowl  I'm  not,'  sez  I. 

"  'Then  you're  a  cruel  handsome  man,  an' 
that's  worse,'  sez  she,  heavin'  big  sighs  an' 
looking  cross  ways. 

"  'You  know  your  own  mind,'  sez  I. 

*'  "  Twud  be  better  for  me  if  I  did  not,'  she 
sez. 

"  'There's  a  dale  to  be  said  on  both  sides 
av  that,'  sez  I,  unthinkin'. 
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"  '  Say  your  own  part  av  ut,  then,  Terence 
darlin','  sez  she;  '  for  begad  I'm  thinkin'  I've 
said  too  much  or  too  little  for  an  honest  girl ;' 
an'  wid  that  she  put  her  arms  round  me  neck 
an'  kissed  me. 

"  'There's  no  moi-e  to  be  said  afther  that,' 
sez  I,  kissin'  her  back  again.  Oh,  the  mane 
scutt  that  I  was,  my  head  ringin'  wid  Dinah 
Shadd !  How  does  ut  come  about,  sorr,  that 
whin  a  man  has  put  the  comether  on  wan 
woman  he's  sure  bound  to  put  ut  on  another? 
'Tis  the  same  thing  at  musketry.  Wan  day 
ev'ry  shot  goes  wide  or  into  the  bank,  an' 
the  next — lay  high,  lay  low,  sight  or  snap — 
ye  can't  get  oil  the  bull's-eye  for  ten  shots 
runnin'." 

"That  only  happens  to  a  man  who  has 
had  a  good  deal  of  experience;  he  does  it 
without  thinking,"  I  replied. 

"  Thankin'  you  for  the  complimint,  sorr, 
ut  may  be  so ;  but  I'm  doubtin'  whether  you 
mint  ut  for  a  complimint.  Hear,  now.  I 
sat  there  wid  Judy  on  my  knee,  tellin'  me  all 
manner  av  nonsinse,  an'  only  sayin'  '  yes ' 
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an'  '  uo, '  when  I'd  much  better  ha'  kept 
tongue  be  tune  teeth.  An'  that  was  not  an 
liour  afther  I  had  left  Dinah.  What  I  was 
thinkin'  av  I  cannot  say. 

"Presently,  qviiet  as  a  cat,  ould  Mother 
Sheehy  came  in  velvet-dhrunk.  She  had  her 
daughter's  red  hair,  but  'twas  bald  in  patches, 
an'  I  cud  see  in  her  wicked  ould  face,  clear 
as  lightnin',  what  Judy  wud  be  twenty  year 
to  come.  I  was  for  jumpin'  up,  but  Judy 
niver  moved. 

"  'Terence  has  promust,  mother,'  sez  she, 
an'  the  cowld  sweat  bruk  out  all  over  me. 

"Ould  Mother  Sheehy  sat  down  of  a  heap, 
an'  began  playin'  wid  the  cups.  'Thin 
you're  a  well-matched  pair,'  she  sez,  very 
thick ;  '  for  he's  the  biggest  rogue  that  iver 
spoiled  the  queen's  shoe-leather,  an — ' 

"  'I'm  off,  Judy,'  sez  I.  'Ye  should  not 
nonsinse  to  your  motlier.  Get  lior  to  bed, 
girl.' 

"  '  Nonsinse? '  sez  the  ould  woman,  prickin' 
up  her  ears  like  a  cat,  an'  grippin'  the  table- 
edge.  '  'Twill  be  the  most  nonsinsical  non- 
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sinse  for  you,  ye  grinuiu'  badger,  if  noii' 
sinse  'tis.  Git  clear,  you.  I'm  goin'  to 
bed.' 

"I  ran  out  into  the  dhark,  me  head  in  a 
stew  an'  me  heart  sick,  but  I  had  sinse 
enough  to  see  that  I'd  brought  ut  all  on  me- 
self.  '  It's  this  to  pass  the  time  av  day  to  a 
panjaudhrum  of  hell-cats,'  sez  I.  'What 
I've  said  an'  what  I've  not  said  do  not  mat- 
ther.  Judy  an'  her  dam  will  hould  me  for 
a  promust  man,  an'  Dinah  will  give  me  the 
go,  an'  I  desarve  ut.  I  will  go  an'  get 
dhrunk,'  sez  I,  'an'  forgit  about  ut,  for  'tis 
plain  I'm  not  a  marryin'  man.' 

"  On  me  way  to  canteen  I  ran  against  Las- 
celles,  color-sargint  that  was,  av  E  Comp'ny 
— a  hard,  hard  man,  wid  a  tormint  av  a  wife. 
'You've  the  head  of  a  di'owned  man  on 
your  shoulders,'  sez  he,  'an'  you're  goin' 
where  you'll  get  a  worse  wan.  Come  back,' 
sez  he.  'Let  me  go,'  sez  I.  'I've  thrown 
me  luck  over  the  wall  wid  me  own  hand.' 
'Then  that's  not  the  way  to  get  ut  back 
again,'  sez  he.  'Have  out  wid  your  throu- 
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ble,  ye  fool-bhoy.'      An'  I  toulcl  him  how 
the  matther  was. 

"He  sucked  in  his  lower  lip.  'You've 
been  thrapped,'  sez  he.  '  Ju  Sheehy  wud  be 
tlie  betther  for  a  man's  name  to  hers  as  soon 
as  she  can.  An'  ye  thought  ye"d  put  the 
comether  on  her.  That's  the  uaturil  vanity 
av  the  baste.  Terence,  you're  a  big  born  fool, 
but  you're  not  bad  enough  to  marry  into  that 
comp'ny.  If  you  said  anythin',  an'  for  all 
your  protestations  I'm  sure  you  did — or  did 
not,  which  is  worse — eat  ut  all.  Lie  like  the 
father  av  all  lies,  but  come  out  av  ut  free  of 
Judy.  Do  I  not  know  what  ut  is  to  marry  a 
woman  that  was  the  very  spit  av  Judy  when 
she  was  young?  I'm  gettin'  ould,  an'  I've 
larnt  patience ;  but  you,  Terence,  you'd  raise 
hand  on  Judy  an'  kill  her  in  a  year. 
Never  mind  if  Dinah  gives  you  the  go; 
you've  desarved  ut.  Never  mind  if  the 
whole  reg'ment  laughs  at  you  all  day.  Get 
shut  av  Judy  an'  her  mother.  They  can't 
dhrag  you  to  church,  but  if  they  do,  they'll 
dhrag  you  to  hell.  Go  back  to  your 
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quartliers  an'  lie  down,'  sez  he.  Thin,  over 
his  shoulder,  'You  must  have  done  with 
thim.' 

' '  Nixt  day  I  wint  to  see  Dinah ;  but  there 
was  no  tucker  in  me  as  I  walked.  I  knew 
the  throuble  wud  come  soon  enough  widout 
any  handlin'  av  mine,  an'  I  dreaded  ut  sore. 

"I  heard  Judy  callin'  me,  but  I  hild 
straight  on  to  the  Shadd's  quarthers,  an' 
Dinah  wud  ha'  kissed  me,  but  I  hild  her 
back. 

"  '  Whin  all's  said,  darlin','  sez  I,  '  you  can 
give  ut  me  if  you  will,  tho'  I  misdoubt  'twill 
be  so  easy  to  come  by  thin. ' 

"I  had  scarce  begun  to  put  the  explana- 
tion into  shape  before  Judy  an'  her  mother 
came  to  the  door.  I  think  tliere  was  a  ver- 
anda, but  I'm  forgettin'. 

"  '  Will  ye  not  step  in?'  sez  Dinah,  pretty 
and  polite,  though  the  Sliadds  had  no  deahn's 
with  the  Sheehys.  Old  Mother  Shadd  looked 
up  quick,  an'  she  was  the  fust  to  see  the 
trouble,  for  Dinah  was  her  daughter. 

"  'I'm  pressed  for  time  to-day,'  sez  Judy, 
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as  bould  as  brass;  'an'  I've  only  come  for 
Terence — my  promust  man.  'Tis  strange  to 
find  him  liere  tlie  day  aftlier  the  day.' 

"  Dinah  looked  at  me  as  though  I  had  hit 
her,  an'  I  answered  straight. 

' '  '  There  was  some  nonsinse  last  night  at 
the  Sheehys'  quarthers,  an'  Judy's  carryin' 
on  the  joke,  darlin','  sez  I. 

"  'At  the  Sheehys'  quarthers? '  sez  Dinah, 
very  slow ;  an'  Judy  cut  in  wid : 

' ' '  He  was  there  from  nine  till  tin,  Dinah 
Shadd,  an'  the  betther  half  av  that  time  I 
was  sittin'  on  his  knee,  Dinah  Shadd.  Ye 
may  look  an'  ye  may  look  an'  ye  may  look 
me  up  an'  down,  but  ye  Avon't  look  away 
that  Terence  is  my  promust  man.  Terence 
darlin',  'tis  time  for  us  to  be  comin'  home.' 

"Dinah  Shadd  never  said  a  word  to  Judy. 
'  Ye  left  me  at  lialf  past  eight,'  slie  sez  to  me, 
'  an'  I  never  thought  that  ye'd  leave  me  for 
Judy,  promises  or  no  promises.  Go  back 
wid  her,  you  that  have  to  be  fetched  by 
a  girl !  I'm  done  with  you,'  sez  she;  and  she 
ran  into  her  own  room,  lier  mother  folio  win'. 
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So  I  was  alone  with  those  two  women,  and 
at  liberty  to  spake  me  sintiments. 

"  'Judy  Sheehy,'  sez  I, '  if  you  made  a  fool 
av  me  betune  the  lights,  you  shall  not  do  ut 
in  the  day.  I  never  promised  you  words  or 
lines.' 

' ' '  You  lie, '  sez  ould  Mother  Sheehy ;  '  an' 
may  ut  choke  you  where  you  stand  ! '  She 
was  far  gone  in  dhriiik. 

' ' '  An'  tho'  ut  choked  me  where  I  stud  I'd 
not  change, '  sez  I.  '  Go  home,  Judy.  I  take 
shame  for  a  decent  girl  like  you  dhraggin' 
your  mother  out  bareheaded  on  this  errand. 
Here,  now,  and  have  ut  for  an  answer.  I 
gave  me  word  to  Dinah  Shadd  yesterday,  an' 
more  blame  to  mo  I  was  v,rith  you  last  night 
talkin'  nonsinse,  but  nothin'  more.  You've 
chosen  to  thry  to  hould  me  on  ut.  I  will 
not  be  held  thereby  for  anythin'  in  the  world. 
Is  that  enough  ? ' 

"Judy  wint  pink  all  over.     'An'  I  wish 

you  joy  av  the  perjury, '  sez  she.     '  You've 

lost  a  woman  that  would  ha'  wore  her  hand 

to  the  bone  for  your  pleasure ;  an'  'deed,  Ter- 
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ence,  ye  were  not  thrapped.  .  .  .'  Lascelles 
must  ha'  spoken  plain  to  hei-.  '  I  am  sucli  as 
Dinah  is— 'deed  I  am !  YeVe  lost  a  fool  av  a 
girl  that'll  never  look  at  you  again,  an'  ye've 
lost  what  ye  niver  had— yom*  common  hon- 
esty. If  you  manage  your  men  as  you  man- 
age your  love-maldn',  small  wondher  they 
can  you  the  worst  corp'ril  in  the  comp'ny. 
Come  away,  mother,'  scz  she. 

"But  divdl  a  fut  would  the  ould  woman 
budge!  'D'you  hould  by  that?'  sez  she, 
peerin'  up  under  her  thick  gray  eyebrows. 

'"Ay,  an'  wud,'  said  I,  '  tho'  Dinah  gave 
me  the  go  twinty  times.  I'll  have  no  thruck 
with  you  or  yours,'  sez  I.  '  Take  yom-  child 
away,  ye  shameless  woman.' 

"  '  An'  am  I  shameless  ? '  sez  she,  bringin' 
her  hands  up  above  her  head.  '  Thin  what 
are  you,  ye  lyin',  schainiu",  weak-kneed, 
dhirty-souled  son  of  a  sutler  ?  Am  I  shame- 
less ?  Who  put  the  open  shame  on  me  an' 
my  child  that  we  shud  go  beggin'  through 
the  Hnes  in  daylight  for  the  broken  word  of 
a  man  ?  Double  portion  of  my  shame  be  on 
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you,  Terence  Mulvaney,  that  think  yourself 
so  strong !  By  Mary  and  the  saints,  by  blood 
and  water,  an'  by  ivry  sorrow  that  came  into 
the  world  since  the  beginnin',  the  black 
blight  fall  on  you  and  yours,  so  that  you 
may  niver  be  free  from  pain  for  another 
when  ut's  not  your  own !  May  your  heart 
bleed  in  your  breast  drop  by  drop  wid  all 
your  friends  laughin'  at  the  bleedin' !  Strong 
you  think  yourself  ?  May  your  strength  be 
a  curse  to  you  to  dhi'ive  you  into  the  divil's 
hands  against  your  own  will!  Clear-eyed 
you  are  ?  May  your  eyes  see  clear  ivry  step 
av  the  dark  path  you  take  till  the  hot  cin- 
dliers  av  hell  i)ut  thim  out !  May  the  ragin' 
dry  thirst  in  my  own  ould  bones  go  to  you 
that  you  shall  never  pass  bottle  full  nor  glass 
empty !  God  preserve  the  light  av  your  on- 
derstandin'  to  you,  my  jewel  av  a  bhoy,  that 
ye  may  niver  forget  what  you  mint  to  be  an' 
do,  when  you're  wallowin'  in  the  muck  ! 
May  ye  see  the  betther  and  follow  the  worse 
as  long  as  there's  breath  in  your  body  !  an' 
may  ye  die  quick  in  a  strange  land  watchin' 
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yovir  death  before  ut  takes  you  au'  onable  to 
stir  hand  or  foot  1 ' 

' '  I  heard  a  scvLfflin'  in  the  room  behind 
and  thin  Dinah  Shadd's  hand  dhrojjped  into 
mine  like  a  rose-leaf  into  a  muddy  road. 

"  'The  half  av  that  I'll  take,'  sez  she,  'an' 
more  too,  if  I  can.  Go  home,  ye  sUly-talkin' 
■woman — go  home  an'  confess.' 

'"Come  away!  Come  away!'  sez  Judy, 
pullin'  her  mother  by  the  shawl.  '  'Twas  none 
av  Terence's  fault.  For  the  love  av  Mary 
stop  the  talkin' ! ' 

"'An'  you!'  said  ould  Mother  Sheehy, 
spiunin'  round  forninst  Dinah.  "Will  ye 
take  the  half  av  that  man's  load  ?  Stand  off 
from  him,  Dinah  Shadd,  before  he  takes  you 
down  too — you  that  look  to  be  a  quarther- 
master-sargint's  wife  in  five  years.  Ye  look 
too  high,  child.  Ye  shall  wash  for  the  quar- 
thermaster-sargint,  whin  he  pl'ases  to  give 
you  the  job  out  av  charity  ;  but  a  privit's 
wife  ye  shall  be  to  tbc  end,  an'  ivry  sorrow 
of  a  privit's  wife  ye  shall  know,  an'  niver  a 
joy  but  wan,  that  si i all  go  from  you  like  the 
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tide  from  a  rock.  The  pain  of  bearin'  ye  shall 
know,  but  nivcr  tlie  pleasure  of  givin'  the 
breast ;  an'  you  shall  jjut  away  a  man-child 
into  the  common  ground  wid  niver  a  priest 
to  say  a  prayer  over  him,  an'  on  that  man- 
child  ye  shall  think  ivry  day  av  your  life. 
Think  long,  Dinah  Shadd,  for  you'll  niver 
have  another  tho'  you  pray  till  your  knees 
are  bleedin'.  The  mothers  av  children  shall 
mock  you  behind  your  back  whin  you're 
wringin'  over  the  wash-tub.  You  shall  know 
what  ut  is  to  take  a  dhrunken  husband  home 
an'  see  him  go  to  the  gyard-room.  Will  that 
pl'ase  you,  Dinah  Shadd,  that  won't  be  seen 
talkin'  to  my  daughter  ?  You  shall  talk  to 
worse  than  Judy  before  all's  over.  The  sar- 
gints'  wives  shall  look  down  on  you,  con- 
temptuous daugliter  av  a  sargint,  an'  you 
shall  cover  ut  all  up  wid  a  smilin'  face  whin 
your  heart's  burstin'.  Stand  off  him,  Dinah 
Shadd,  for  I've  jiut  the  black  curse  of  Shie- 
lygh  upon  him,  an'  his  own  mouth  shall 
make  ut  good.' 

"She  pitched    forward  on  her  head  an' 
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began  foamin'  at  the  mouth.  Dinah  Shadd 
ran  out  "wid  water,  an'  Judy  dhragged  the 
ould  woman  into  the  veranda  till  she  sat  up. 

' '  '  I'm  old  an'  f orlore, '  she  sez,  tremblin' 
an'  cryin',  '  an'  'tis  like  I  say  a  dale  more 
than  I  mane. ' 

"'When  you're  able  to  walk — go,'  says 
ould  Mother  Shadd.  '  This  house  has  no 
place  for  tlie  likes  av  you,  that  have  cursed 
my  daughter. ' 

"  '  Eyah  ! '  said  the  ould  woman.  '  Hard 
words  break  no  bones,  an'  Dinah  Shadd  '11 
kape  tlie  love  av  her  husband  till  my  bones 
are  green  corn.  Jud}"-  darlin',  I  misremember 
what  I  came  here  for.  Can  you  lend  us  the 
bottom  av  a  tay-cup  av  tay,  Mi's.  Shadd  ? ' 

"But  Judy  dhragged  her  oflP,  cryin' as  tho' 
her  heart  wud  break.  An'  Dinah  Shadd  an' 
I,  in  ten  minutes  we  had  forgot  ut  all."' 

"Then  why  do  you  remember  it  now?" 
said  I. 

"Is  ut  like  I'd  forgit  ?  Ivry  word  that 
wicked  ould  woman  spoke  fell  thrue  in  my 
life  aftherwards  ;  an'  I  cud  ha'  stud  ut  all — 
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stud  ut  all,  except  fwlien  little  Shadd  was 
born.  That  was  on  the  line  av  march  three 
months  afther  the  regiment  was  taken  with 
cholera.  We  were  betune  Umballa  an'  Kalka 
thin,  an'  I  was  on  picket.  When  I  came  off, 
the  women  showed  me  the  child,  an'  ut 
turned  on  ut's  side  an'  died  as  I  looked.  We 
buried  him  by  the  road,  an'  Father  Victor 
was  a  day's  march  behind  wid  the  heavy 
baggage,  so  the  comp'ny  captain  read  a 
prayer.  An'  since  then  I've  been  a  childless 
man,  an'  all  else  that  ould  Mother  Sheehy 
put  uxion  me  an'  Dinah  Shadd.  What  do 
you  think,  sorr  ? " 

I  thought  a  good  deal,  but  it  seemed  better 
then  to  reach  out  for  Mulvaney's  hand.  This 
demonstration  nearly  cost  me  the  use  of  three 
fingers.  Whatever  he  knows  of  his  weak- 
nesses, Mulvaney  is  entirely  ignorant  of  his 
strength. 

"  But  what  do  you  think  ?  "  he  insisted,  as 
I  was  straightening  out  the  crushed  member. 

My  reply  was  drowned  in  yells  and  out- 
cries from  the  next  fire,  where  ten  men  were 
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shouting  for  ' '  Orth'ris ! "  "  Pri vit  Orth'ris !  " 
''  Mistah  Or-ther-ris  !  "  "  Deah  boy  !  " 
"  Cap'n  Orth'ris  !"  "Field-Marshal  Orth'- 
ris ! "  "  Stanley,  you  penn'orth  o'  pop,  come 
'ere  to  your  own  comp'ny  I  "  And  the  cock- 
ney, who  had  been  delighting  another  audi- 
ence with  recondite  and  Rabelaisian  yarns, 
was  shot  down  among  his  admirers  by  the 
major  fox'ce. 

"You've  crumpled  my  dress-shirt  'orrid," 
said  he  ;  "  an'  I  sha'n't  sing  no  more  to  this 
'ere  bloomin'  drawin'-room." 

Learoyd,  roused  by  the  confusion,  uncoiled 
himself,  crept  behind  Ortheris,  and  raised 
him  aloft  on  his  shoulders. 

"Sing,  ye  bloomin'  hummin'-bird  !"  said 
he  ;  and  Ortheris,  beating  time  on  Learoyd's 
skull,  delivered  liimself,  in  the  raucous  voice 
of  the  Ratcliffe  Highway,  of  the  following 
chaste  and  touching  ditty  : 

"  My  girl  she  give  me  the  go  oncet 
When  I  was  a  London  lad, 
An'  I  went  on  the  drink  for  a  fortnight, 
An'  then  I  went  to  the  bad. 
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The  queen  she  give  me  a  shillin', 

To  fight  for  'er  over  the  seas  ; 
But  guv'ment  built  me  a  fever-trap, 

An'  Injia  give  me  disease. 

Chorus. 
"  Ho  !  don't  you  'eed  what  a  girl  says, 
An'  don't  you  go  for  the  beer  ; 
But  I  was  an  ass  when  I  was  at  grass, 
An'  that  is  why  I'm  'ere. 

"  I  fired  a  shot  at  an  Afghan  ; 

The  begger  'e  fired  again  ; 
An'  I  lay  on  my  bed  with  a  'ole  in  my  'ead. 

An'  missed  the  next  campaign  ! 
I  up  with  my  gun  at  a  Burraan 

Who  carried  bloomin'  dah, 
But  the  cartridge  stuck  an'  the  bay'nit  bruk, 

An'  all  I  got  was  the  scar. 

Chorus. 
"  Ho  !  don't  you  aim  at  a  Afghan 

"When  you  stand  on  the  sky-line  clear ; 
An'  don't  you  go  for  a  Burman 
If  none  o'  your  friends  is  near. 

"  I  served  my  time  for  a  corp'ral, 
An'  wetted  my  stripes  with  pop, 
For  I  went  on  the  bend  with  a  intimate  friend, 
An'  finished  the  night  in  the  Shop. 
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I  served  my  time  for  a  sergeant ; 

The  colonel  'e  sez  '  No  ! 
The  most  you'll  be  is  a  full  C.  B.; '  * 

An'— very  next  night  'twas  so. 

Chobus. 
"  Ho  !  don't  you  go  for  a  corp'ral, 
Unless  your  'ead  is  clear  ; 
But  I  was  an  ass  when  I  was  at  grass, 
An'  that  is  why  I'm  'ere. 

"  I've  tasted  the  luck  o'  the  army 

In  barrack  an'  camp  an'  clink, 
An'  I  lost  my  tip  through  the  bloomin'  trip 

Along  o'  the  women  an'  drink. 
I'm  down  at  the  heel  o'  my  service, 

An'  when  I  am  laid  on  the  shelf, 
My  very  wust  friend  from  beginning  to  end, 

By  the  blood  of  a  mouse,  was  myself. 

CnoRua. 
"  Ho  :  don't  you  'eed  what  a  girl  says, 
An'  don't  you  go  for  the  beer ; 
But  I  was  an  ass  when  I  was  at  grass, 
An'  that  is  why  I'm  'ere." 

"  Ay,  listen  to  our  little  man  now,  singin' 
an'  shoutin'  as  tho'  trouble  had  never  touched 
*  Confined  to  barracks. 
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him  !  D'you  remember  when  he  went  mad 
with  the  homesickness  ? "  said  Mulvaney, 
recalUng  a  never-to-be-forgotten  season  when 
Ortheris  waded  through  the  deep  watei's  of 
affliction  and  behaved  abominably.  "But 
he's  talkin'  the  bitter  truth,  tho'.     Eyah ! 

'  My  very  worst  friend  from  beginning  to  end, 
By  the  blood  of  a  mouse,  was  mesilf.' 

Harkout  ! "  he  continued,  jumping  to  his 
feet.     ' '  What  did  I  tell  you,  sorr  ? " 

Fttl  spttl !  whttl !  went  the  rifles  of  the 
picket  in  the  darkness,  and  we  heard  their 
feet  rushing  toward  us  as  Ortheris  tumbled 
past  me  and  into  his  great-coat.  It  is  an  im- 
pressive thing,  even  in  peace,  to  see  an  armed 
camp  spring  to  life  with  clatter  of  accouter- 
ments,  click  of  Martini  levei-s,  and  blood- 
curdling speculations  as  to  the  fate  of  missing 
boots.  ' '  Pickets  dhriven  in, "  said  Mulvaney, 
staring  like  a  buck  at  bay  into  the  soft,  cling- 
ing gloom.  ' '  Stand  by  an'  kape  close  to  us. 
If  'tis  cav'lry,  they  may  blundher  into  the 
fires." 
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Tr — ra — ra!  ta — ra — la!  sung  the  thrice- 
blessed  bugle,  and  the  rush  to  form  square 
began.  There  is  much  rest  and  peace  in  the 
heart  of  a  square  if  you  arrive  in  time,  and 
are  not  trodden  upon  too  frequently.  The 
smell  of  leather  belts,  fatigue  uniform,  and 
packed  humanity  is  comforting. 

A  dull  grumble,  that  seemed  to  come  from 
every  point  of  the  compass  at  once,  struck 
our  listening  ears,  and  little  thrills  of  excite- 
ment ran  down  the  faces  of  the  square. 
Those  who  write  so  learnedly  about  judging 
distance  by  sound  shotdd  hear  cavalry  on 
the  move  at  night.  A  high-pitched  yell  on 
the  left  told  us  that  the  disturbers  were 
friends — the  cavalry  of  the  attack,  who  had 
missed  their  direction  in  the  darkness,  and 
were  feeling  blindly  for  some  sort  of  support 
and  camping-ground.  The  difficulty  ex- 
plained, they  jingled  on. 

' '  Double  pickets  out  there  ;  by  your  arms 
lie  down  and  sleep  the  rest,"  said  the  major, 
and  the  square    melted   away  as  the  men 
scrambled  for  their  places  by  the  fires. 
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When  I  woke  I  saw  Mulvaney,  the 
night-dew  gemming  his  mustache,  leaning 
on  his  rifle  at  picket,  lonely  as  Prometheus 
on  his  rock,  with  I  know  not  what  vultures 
tearing  his  liver. 
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When  the  Devil  rides  on  your  chest  remember  the 
chamar. — Native  Proverb. 

Once  upon  a  time,  some  people  in  India 
made  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth  out  of 
broken  tea-cups,  a  missing  brooch  or  two, 
and  a  hair-brush.  These  were  hidden  under 
bushes,  or  stuifed  into  holes  in  the  hill-side, 
and  an  entire  civil  service  of  subordinate  gods 
used  to  find  or  mend  them  again  ;  and  every- 
one said:  "There  are  more  things  in 
heaven  and  earth  than  are  dreamed  of  in 
our  philosophy."  Several  other  things  hap- 
pened aLso,  but  the  religion  never  seemed  to 
get  much  beyond  its  first  manifestations  ; 
though  it  added  an  airline  iwstal  duk,  and 
orchestral  effects  in  order  to  keep  abreast 
of  the  times,  and  stall  off  competition. 
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This  religion  was  too  elastic  for  ordinary- 
use.  It  stretched  itself  and  embraced  pieces 
of  everything  that  medicine-men  of  all  ages 
have  manufactured.  It  approved  of  and 
stole  from  Freemasonry  ;  looted  the  Latter- 
day  Rosicrucians  of  half  their  pet  words  ; 
took  any  fragments  of  Egyptian  philosophy 
that  it  found  in  the  Encyclopaedia  Britan- 
nica  ;  annexed  as  many  of  the  Vedas  as  had 
been  translated  into  French  or  English,  and 
talked  of  all  the  rest ;  built  in  the  German 
versions  of  what  is  left  of  the  Zend  Avesta  ; 
encouraged  white,  gray  and  black  magic,  in- 
cluding SpirituaHsm,  palmistry,  fortune- 
telling  by  cards,  hot  chestnuts,  double- 
kerneled  nuts  and  tallow  droppings  ;  and 
would  have  adopted  Voodoo  and  Oboe  had 
it  known  anythiiig  about  them,  and  showed 
itself,  in  every  way,  one  of  the  most  accom- 
modating arrangements  that  had  ever  been 
invented  since  the  birth  of  the  sea. 

When  it  was  in  thorough  working  order, 
with  all  the  machinery  down  to  the  subscrip- 
tions complete,  Dana  Da  came  from  no- 
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where,  with  nothing  in  his  hands,  and  wrote 
a  chapter  in  its  history  which  has  hitherto 
been  unpublished.  He  said  that  his  first 
name  was  Dana,  and  his  second  was  Da. 
Now,  setting  aside  Dana  of  the  New  York 
"  Sun,"  Dana  is  a  Bhil  name,  and  Da  fits  no 
native  of  India  unless  you  accept  the  Bengali 
De  as  the  original  spelling.  Da  is  Lap  or 
Finnish;  and  Dana  Da  was  neither  Finn, 
Chin,  Bhil,  Bengali,  Laj),  Nah',  Gond,  Rom- 
aney,  Magh,  Bokhariot,  Kurd,  Armenian, 
Levantine,  Jew,  Persian,  Punjabi,  Madrasi, 
Parsee,  nor  anj-lhing  else  kno"\vn  to  ethnolo- 
gists. He  was  simi^ly  Dana  Da,  and  de- 
clined to  give  further  information.  For  the 
sake  of  brevity,  and  as  roughly  indicating  his 
origin,  he  was  called  "The  Native."  He 
might  have  been  the  original  Old  Man  of  the 
Mountains,  who  is  .said  to  be  the  only  au- 
thorized head  of  the  Tea-cup  Creed.  Some 
people  said  that  he  was ;  but  Dana  Da  used 
to  smile  and  deny  any  connection  with  the 
cult;  exjjlainuig  that  he  was  an  "  independ- 
ent experimeuter," 
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As  I  have  said,  he  came  from  nowhere, 
with  liis  hauds  behind  his  back,  and  studied 
the  creed  for  three  weeks ;  sitting  at  the  feet 
of  those  best  competent  to  explain  its  mys- 
teries. Then  he  laughed  aloud  and  went 
away,  but  the  laugh  might  have  been  either 
of  devotion  or  derision. 

When  he  returned  he  was  without  money, 
but  his  pride  was  miabated.  He  declared 
that  he  knew  more  about  the  things  in 
heaven  and  earth  than  those  who  taught 
him,  and  for  this  contumacy  was  abandoned 
altogether. 

His  next  appearance  in  public  life  was  at  a 
big  cantonment  in  Upper  India,  and  he  was 
then  telling  fortunes  with  the  help  of  three 
leaden  dice,  a  very  dirty  old  cloth,  and  a  lit- 
tle tin  box  of  opium  pills.  He  told  better 
fortunes  when  he  was  allowed  half  a  bottle 
of  whiskey ;  but  the  things  which  he  invented 
on  the  opium  were  quite  worth  the  money. 
He  was  in  reduced  circumstances.  Among 
other  people's  he  told  the  fortune  of  an  Eng- 
lishman who  had  once  been  interested  in  the 
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Simla  creed,  but  who,  later  on,  had  married 
and  forgotten  all  his  old  knowledge  in 
the  study  of  babies  and  Exchange.  The 
Englishman  allowed  Daua  Da  to  tell  a  for- 
tune for  charity's  sake,  and  gave  him  five 
rupees,  a  dinner,  and  some  old  clothes. 
When  he  had  eaten,  Dana  Da  professed 
gratitude  and  asked  if  there  was  anything  he 
could  do  for  his  host — in  the  esoteric  line. 

"Is  there  any  one  that  you  love?"  said 
Dana  Da.  The  Englishman  loved  his  wife, 
but  had  no  desire  to  di-ag  her  name  into  the 
conversation.     He  therefore  shook  his  head. 

"Is  there  any  one  that  you  hate?"  said 
Dana  Da.  The  Englishman  said  that  there 
Avere  several  men  Avhom  he  hated  deejily. 

' '  Very  good, "  said  Dana  Da,  ujjon  whom 
the  whiskey  and  the  opium  were  beginning 
to  tell.  "  Only  give  mc  tlieir  names,  and  I 
will  dispatch  a  Sending  to  them  and  kill 
them." 

Now  a  Sending  is  a  horrible  arrangement, 
fir.st  invented,  they  say,  in  Iceland.  It  is  a 
thing  .sent  by  a  wizard,  and  may  take  any 
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form,  but  most  generally  wanders  about  the 
land  in  the  shape  of  a  little  purple  cloud  till 
it  finds  the  sendee,  and  him  it  kills  by  chang- 
ing into  the  form  of  a  horse,  or  a  cat,  or  a 
man  without  a  face.  It  is  not  strictly  a  na- 
tive patent,  though  chamars  can,  if  irritated, 
despatch  a  Sending  which  sits  on  the  breast 
of  then-  enemy  by  night  and  nearly  kills 
him.  Very  few  natives  care  to  irritate  cha- 
mars for  this  reason. 

"Let  me  dispatch  a  Sending,"  said  Dana 
Da.  ' '  I  am  nearly  dead  now  with  want,  and 
drink,  and  opium ;  but  I  should  like  to  kill  a 
man  before  I  die.  I  can  send  a  Sending 
anywhere  you  choose,  and  in  any  form  ex- 
cept in  the  shape  of  a  man." 

The  Englishman  had  no  friends  that  he 
wislied  to  kill,  but  partly  to  soothe  Dana  Da, 
whose  eyes  were  rolling,  and  partly  to  see 
what  would  be  done,  he  asked  whether  a 
modified  Sending  could  not  be  arranged  for 
—such  a  Sending  as  should  make  a  man's 
life  a  burden  to  him,  and  yet  do  him  no 
harm.  If  this  were  possible,  he  notified  his 
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willingness  to  give  Dana  Da  ten  rupees  for 
the  job. 

"I  am  not  what  I  was  once,"  said  Dana 
Da,  ' '  and  I  must  take  the  money  because  I 
am  poor.  To  what  Englishman  shall  I  send 
it?" 

"Send  a  Sending  to  Lone  Sahib,"  said  the 
EngUshman,  naming  a  man  who  had  been 
most  bitter  in  rebuking  him  for  his  apostasy 
from  the  Tea-cup  Creed.  Dana  Da  laughed 
and  nodded. 

"  I  could  have  chosen  no  better  man  my- 
self," said  he.  "I  wiU  see  that  he  finds 
the  Sending  about  his  path  and  about  his 
bed." 

He  lay  down  on  the  hearth-rug,  turned  up 
the  whites  of  his  eyes,  shivered  all  over  and 
began  to  snort.  This  was  magic,  or  opium, 
or  the  Sending,  or  all  three.  Wlieu  he 
opened  his  eyes  he  vowed  that  the  Sending 
had  started  upon  the  warpath,  and  was  at 
that  moment  flying  up  to  the  town  wliere 
Lone  Sahib  lives. 

"Give  me  my  ten  rupees,"  said  Dana  Da 
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■wearily,  "and  write  a  letter  to  Lone  Sahib, 
telling  him,  and  all  who  believe  with  him, 
that  you  and  a  friend  are  using  a  power 
greater  than  theirs.  They  will  see  that  you 
are  speaking  the  truth." 

He  departed  unsteadily,  with  the  promise 
of  some  more  rupees  if  anything  came  of  the 
Sending. 

The  Englishman  sent  a  letter  to  Lone  Sa- 
hib, couched  in  what  he  remembered  of  the 
terminology  of  the  creed.  He  wrote:  "I 
also,  in  the  days  of  what  you  held  to  be  my 
backsliding,  have  obtained  enlightenment, 
and  with  enlightenment  has  come  power." 
Then  he  grew  so  deeply  mysterious  that  the 
recipient  of  the  letter  would  make  neither 
head  nor  tail  of  it,  and  was  proportionately 
impressed ;  for  he  fancied  that  his  friend  had 
become  a  "fifth-rounder."  When  a  man  is 
a  "fifth-rounder  "  he  can  do  more  than  Slade 
and  Houdin  combined. 

Lone  Sahib  read  the  letter  in  five  different 
fashions,  and  was  beginning  a  sixth  inter- 
pretation when  his  bearer  dashed  in  with  the 
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news  that  there  was  a  cat  on  the  bed.  Now, 
if  there  was  one  thing  that  Lone  Sahib  hated 
more  than  another,  it  was  a  cat.  He  rated 
the  bearer  for  not  turning  it  out  of  the 
house.  The  bearer  said  that  he  was  afraid. 
All  the  doors  of  the  bedroom  had  been  shut 
throughout  the  morning,  and  no  real  cat 
could  possibly  have  entered  the  room.  He 
would  prefer  not  to  meddle  with  the  crea- 
ture. 

Lone  Sahib  entered  the  room  gingerly, 
and  there,  on  the  pUlow  of  his  bed,  sprawled 
and  whimpered  a  wee  Avhite  kitten,  not  a 
jumpsome,  frisky  little  beast,  but  a  slug-like 
crawler  with  its  eyes  barely  opened  and  its 
paws  lacking  strength  or  direction — a  kitten 
that  ought  to  have  been  in  a  basket  with  its 
mamma.  Lone  Sahib  caught  it  by  the  scvuff 
of  its  neck,  handed  it  over  to  the  sweeper  to 
be  drowned,  and  fined  the  bearer  four 
annas. 

That  evening,  as  he  was  reading  in  his 
room,  he  fancied  that  he  saw  something 
moving  about  on  the  liearth-rug,  outside  the 
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circle  of  light  from  his  reading-lamp. 
Wheu  the  thing  began  to  myowl,  he  realized 
that  it  was  a  kitten — a  wee  wliite  kitten, 
nearly  blind  and  very  miserable.  He  was 
seriously  angry,  and  spoke  bitterly  to  his 
bearer,  who  said  that  there  was  no  kitten  in 
the  room  when  he  brought  in  the  lamp,  and 
real  kittens  of  tender  age  generally  had 
mother-cats  in  attendance. 

"If  the  Presence  will  go  out  into  the 
veranda  and  listen,"  said  the  bearer,  "he 
will  hear  no  cats.  How,  therefore,  can  the 
kitten  on  the  bed  and  the  kitten  on  the 
hearth-rug  be  real  kittens  ? " 

Lone  Sahib  went  out  to  listen,  and  the 
bearer  followed  him,  but  there  was  no  sound 
of  anyone  mewing  for  her  children.  He  re- 
turned to  his  room,  havmg  hm^led  the  kitten 
down  the  hill-side,  and  ^vrote  out  the  inci- 
dents of  the  day  for  the  benefit  of  his  core- 
ligionists. Those  people  were  so  absolutely 
free  from  superstition  that  they  ascribed  any- 
thing a  little  out  of  the  common  to  agencies. 
As  it  was  their  business  to  know  all  about 
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the  agencies,  they  were  on  terms  of  ahnost 
indecent  familiarity  with  manifestations  of 
every  kind.  Their  letters  dropped  from  the 
ceiling — unstamped — and  spirits  used  to 
squatter  up  and  down  their  stau'cases  all 
night.  But  they  had  never  come  into  con- 
tact with  kittens.  Lone  Sahib  Avrote  out  the 
facts,  noting  the  hour  and  minute,  as  every 
psychical  observer  is  bound  to  do,  and  ap- 
pending the  Englishman's  letter  because  it 
was  the  most  mysterious  document  and 
might  have  had  a  bearing  upon  anything  in 
this  world  or  the  next.  An  outsider  would 
have  translated  all  the  tangle  thus  :  "Look 
out !  You  laughed  at  me  once,  and  now  I 
am  going  to  make  you  sit  uiJ." 

Lone  Sahib's  coreligionists  foxm^d  that 
meaning  in  it  ;  but  their  translation  was  re- 
fined and  full  of  four-syllable  words.  They 
held  a  sederunt,  and  were  filled  with  tremu- 
lotLS  joy,  for,  in  spite  of  their  familiarity 
with  all  the  other  worlds  and  cycles,  they 
had  a  very  human  awe  of  things  sent  from 
ghost-land.  They  met  in  Lone  Sahib's  room 
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in  slirouded  and  sepulcliral  gloom,  and  tlieir 
conclave  was  broken  up  by  a  clinking  among 
the  photo-frames  on  the  mantel-piece.  A 
wee  white  kitten,  nearly  blind,  was  looping 
and  wi'i thing  itself  between  the  clock  and 
the  candlesticks.  That  stopped  all  investi- 
gations or  doubtings.  Here  was  the  mani- 
festation in  the  flesh.  It  was,  so  far  as  could 
be  seen,  devoid  of  purpose,  but  it  was  a  mani- 
festation of  undoubted  authenticity. 

They  drafted  a  round  robin  to  the  Eng- 
lishman, the  backslider  of  old  days,  adjuring 
him  in  the  interests  of  the  creed  to  explain 
whether  there  was  any  connection  between  the 
embodiment  of  some  Egyptian  god  or  other  (I 
have  forgotten  the  name)  and  his  communica- 
tion. They  called  the  kitten  Ra,  or  Toth,  or 
Shem,  or  Noah,  or  somethmg  ;  and  when 
Lone  Sahib  confessed  that  the  first  one  had, 
at  his  most  misguided  instance,  been  drowned 
by  the  sweeper,  they  said  consolingly  that  in 
his  next  life  he  woidd  be  a  "bounder,"  and 
not  even  a  "rounder"  of  the  lowest  grade. 
These  words  may  not  be  quite  correct,  but 
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they  express  the  sense  of  the  house  accu- 
rately. 

When  the  EngUshman  received  the  round 
robm — it  came  by  post — he  was  startled  and 
bewildered.  He  sent  into  the  bazaar  for 
Dana  Da,  who  read  the  letter  and  laughed. 
' '  That  is  my  Sendmg, "  said  he.  "I  told  you 
I  would  work  well.  Now  give  me  another 
ten  rupees." 

' '  But  what  in  the  world  is  this  gibberish 
about  Egyptian  gods  ? "  asked  the  English- 
man. 

"Cats,"  said  Dana  Da,  with  a  hiccough, 
for  he  had  discovered  the  Enghshman's 
whisky  bottle.  ' '  Cats  and  cats  and  cats  1 
Never  was  such  a  Sending.  A  hundred  of 
cats.  Now  give  me  ten  more  rupees  and 
write  as  I  dictate." 

Dana  Da's  letter  was  a  curiosity.  It  bore 
the  Englishman's  signature,  and  hinted  at 
cats — at  a  Sending  of  cats.  The  mere  words 
on  paper  were  creepy  and  uncanny  to  be- 
hold. 

' '  What  have  you  done,  though  ? "  said  the 
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Englishman  ;  "  I  am  as  mucli  in  the  dark  as 
ever.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  can 
actually  send  this  absurd  Sending  you  talk 
about  ? " 

"Judge  for  yourself,"  said  Dana  Da. 
"What  does  that  letter  mean?  In  a  little 
time  they  will  all  be  at  my  feet  and  yours, 
and  I,  oh,  glory !  will  be  drugged  or  drunk 
all  day  long. " 

Dana  Da  knew  his  people. 

When  a  man  who  hates  cats  wakes  up  in 
the  morning  and  finds  a  little  squirming  kit- 
ten on  his  breast,  or  puts  his  hand  into  his 
ulster-pocket  and  finds  a  little  half-dead  kit- 
ten where  his  gloves  should  be,  or  opens  his 
trunk  and  finds  a  vile  kitten  among  his  dress- 
shirts,  or  goes  for  a  long  ride  with  his  mack- 
intosh strapped  on  his  saddle-bow  and  shakes 
a  little  squawling  kitten  from  its  folds  when 
he  opens  it,  or  goes  out  to  dinner  and  finds  a 
little  blind  kitten  under  his  chair,  or  stays  at 
home  and  finds  a  writhing  kitten  under  the 
quilt,  or  wriggling  among  his  boots,  or  hang- 
ing, head  downward,  in  his  tobacco-jar,  or 
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being  mangled  by  his  tei'rier  in  the  veranda 
— when  such  a  man  finds  one  kitten,  neither 
more  nor  less,  once  a  day  in  a  place  where 
no  kitten  rightly  could  or  should  be,  he  is 
naturally  upset.  When  he  dare  not  murder 
his  daily  trove  because  he  believes  it  to  be  a 
manifestation,  an  emissary,  an  embodiment, 
and  half  a  dozen  other  things  all  out  of  the 
regular  course  of  nature,  he  is  more  than  up- 
set. He  is  actually  distressed.  Some  of  Lone 
Sahib's  coreligionists  thought  that  he  was  a 
highly  favored  individual  ;  but  many  said 
that  if  he  had  treated  the  first  kitten  with 
proper  respect — as  suited  a  Toth-Ra-Tum- 
Sennacherib  Embodiment — all  this  trouble 
would  have  been  averted.  They  compared 
him  to  the  Ancient  Mariner,  but  none  the 
less  they  were  proud  of  him  and  proud  of 
the  Englishman  ■^ho  had  sent  the  manifesta- 
tion. They  did  not  call  it  a  Sending  because 
Icelandic  magic  was  not  in  their  programme. 
After  sixteen  kittens — that  is  to  say,  after 
one  fortnight,  for  there  were  three  kittens  on 
the  first  day  to  impress  the  fact  of  the  Send- 
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ing — the  whole  camp  was  uplifted  by  a  lettex' 
— it  came  flying  through  a  window — from 
the  Old  Man  of  the  Mountains — the  head  of 
all  the  creed — explaining  the  manifestation  in 
the  most  beautiful  language  and  soaking  up 
all  the  credit  of  it  for  himself.  The  English- 
man, said  the  letter,  was  not  there  at  all. 
He  was  a  backslider  without  power  or  asceti- 
cism, who  couldn't  even  raise  a  table  by  force 
of  volition,  much  less  project  an  army  of 
kittens  through  space.  The  entire  arrange- 
ment, said  the  letter,  was  strictly  orthodox, 
worked  and  sanctioned  by  the  highest  au- 
thorities within  the  pale  of  the  creed.  There 
was  great  joy  at  this,  for  some  of  the  weaker 
brethren  seeing  that  an  outsider  who  had 
been  working  on  independent  lines  could 
create  kittens,  whereas  their  own  rulers  had 
never  gone  beyond  crockery — and  broken  at 
that — were  showing  a  desire  to  break  line  on 
their  own  trail.  In  fact,  there  was  the  prom- 
ise of  a  schism.  A  second  round  robin  was 
drafted  to  the  Englishman,  beginning:  "Oh, 
Scoffer,"  and  ending  with  a  selection  of 
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curses  from  the  rites  of  Mizraim  and  Mem- 
phis and  the  Commmation  of  Jugana  who 
was  a  "  fifth -rounder, "  upon  whose  name  an 
upstart  "  third  -  rounder  "  once  traded.  A 
papal  excommunication  is  a  billet-doux  com- 
pared to  the  Commination  of  Jugana.  The 
Englishman  had  been  proved  under  the  hand 
and  seal  of  the  Old  Man  of  the  Mountain  to 
have  appropriated  virtue  and  pretended  to 
have  power  which,  in  reality,  belonged  only 
to  the  supreme  head.  Naturally  the  round 
robin  did  not  spare  him. 

He  handed  the  letter  to  Dana  Da  to  trans- 
late into  decent  Enghsh.  The  effect  on 
Dana  Da  was  curious.  At  first  he  was  furi- 
ously angry,  and  then  he  laughed  for  five 
minutes. 

"I  had  thought,"  he  said,  "that  they 
would  have  come  to  me.  In  another  week  I 
would  have  shown  that  I  sent  the  Sending, 
and  they  would  have  discrowned  the  Old 
Man  of  the  Mountains  who  has  sent  tliis 
Sending  of  mine.  Do  you  do  nothing.  The 
time  has  come  for  me  to  act.  Write  as  I 
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dictate,  and  I  will  put  them  to  shame.     But    , 
give  me  ten  more  rui^ees." 

At  Dana  Da's  dictation  the  Englishman 

wrote  nothing  less  than  a  formal  challenge 

to  tlie  Old  Man  of  the  Mountains.     It  wound 

up :  '  'And  if  this  manifestation  be  from  your 

hand,  then  let  it  go  forward  ;  but  if  it  be 

j*rom  my  hand,  I  will  that  the  Sending  shall 

fg^^se  in  two  days'  time.     On  that  day  there 

Gliic^  be  twelve  kittens  and  thenceforward 

clock'  ^^  ^^^'     "^^^  people  shall  judge  between 

lif^""     "^^^'^  ^^^  signed  by   Dana   Da,    who 

ten^®^  pentacles  and  pentagrams,  and  a  crux 

jjj^^vta,  and  half  a  dozen  swastikas,  and  a 

.  Triple  Tau  to  his  name,  just  to  show  that  he 

was  all  he  laid  claim  to  be. 

The  challenge  was  read  out  to  the  gentle- 
men and  ladies,  and  they  remembered  then 
that  Dana  Da  had  laughed  at  them  some 
years  ago.  It  was  officially  announced  that 
the  Old  Man  of  the  Mountains  would  treat 
the  matter  with  contempt  ;  Dana  Da  being 
an  independent  investigator  without  a  single 
"round  "  at  the  back  of  him.  But  this  did 
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not  soothe  his  people.  They  "wanted  to  see 
a  fight.  They  were  very  human  for  all  their 
spirituality.  Lone  Sahib,  who  was  really 
being  worn  out  ^^ath  kittens,  submitted  meek- 
ly to  his  fate.  He  felt  that  he  was  being 
"kittened  to  prove  the  power  of  Dana  Da," 
as  the  poet  says. 

When  the  stated  day  dawned,  the  sL^owr 
of  kittens  began.    Some  were  white  and  fv-ht- 
were  tabby,  and  all  were  about  the^  the 
loathsome  age.     Three  were  on  his  h 
rug,  three  in  his  bath-room,  and  the  Otjij. 
six  turned  up  at  intervals  among  the  vis' 
who  came  to  see  the  prophecy  break  _i)ox- 
Never  was  a  more  satisfactory  Sending,     v  _ 
the  next  day  there  were  no  kittens,  and  the 
next  day  and  all  the  other  days  were  kitten- 
less  and  quiet.     The  people  murmured  and 
looked  to  tlie  Old  Man  of  tlie  Moimtaiiis  for 
an  explanation.   A  letter,  written  on  a  palm- 
leaf,  dropped  from  the  ceiling,  but  every  one 
except  Lone  Sahib  felt  tliat  letters  were  not 
what  the  occasion  demanded.     There  should 
have  been  cats,  there  should  have  been  cats 
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— full-gi'own  ones.  Tlio  letter  proved  con- 
clusively that  there  had  been  a  hitch  in  the 
psychic  current  which,  colliding  with  a  dual 
identity,  had  interfered  with  the  percipient 
activity  all  along  the  main  line.  The  kittens 
were  still  going  on,  but  owing  to  some  failure 
in  the  developing  fluid,  they  were  not  mate- 
ri.ilized.  The  air  was  thick  with  letters  for  a 
few  days  afterward.  Unseen  hands  played 
Gllick  and  Beethoven  on  finger-bowls  and 
clock-shades  ;  but  all  men  felt  that  i)sychic 
lifo  was  a  mockery  without  materialized  kit- 
tens- Even  Lone  Sahib  shouted  with  the 
majority  on  this  head.  Dana  Da's  letters 
were  very  insulting,  and  if  he  had  then 
offered  to  lead  a  new  departure,  there  is  no 
knowing  what  might  not  have  happened. 

But  Dana  Da  was  dying  of  whisky  and 
opium  in  the  Englishman's  godown,  and  had 
small  heart  for  new  creeds. 

"They  have  been  put  to  shame,"  said  he. 
"Never  was  such  a  Sending.  It  has  killed 
me." 

"Nonsense,"  said  the  Englishman,  "you 
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are  going  to  die,  Dana  Da,  and  that  sort  of 
stuff  must  be  left  behind.  I'll  admit  that 
you  have  made  some  queer  things  come 
about.  Tell  me  honestly,  now,  how  Avas  it 
done?" 

"Give  me  ten  more  rupees,"  said  Dana 
Da,  faintly,  "and  if  I  die  before  I  spend 
them,  bury  them  with  me."  The  silver 
was  counted  out  while  Dana  Da  was  fight- 
ing with  death.  His  hand  closed  upon  the 
money  and  he  smiled  a  grim  smile. 

"Bend  low,"  he  whispered.  The  Enghsh- 
man  bent. 

' '  Bunnia — mission-school — expelled — box- 
wallah  (peddler) — Ceylon  pearl-merchant — 
all  mine  English  education — outcasted,  and 
made  up  name  Dana  Da — England  with 
American  thought-reading  man  and — and — 
you  gave  me  ten  rupees  .several  times — I 
gave  the  Sahib's  bearer  two-eight  a  month 
for  cats — little,  little  cats.  I  wrote,  and  he 
put  them  about — very  clever  man.  Very 
few  kittens  now  in  the  bazaar.  Ask  Lone 
Sahib's  sweeper's  wife." 
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So  saying,  Dana  Da  gasped  and  passed 
away  into  a  where,  if  all  be  true,  there  are 
no  materializations  and  the  making  of  new 
creeds  is  discouraged. 

But  consider  the  gorgeous  simplicity  of 
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